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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Paradoxes 

As regards Mike Macnair’s article 
in the last issue of Weekly Worker , 
I agree with a lot of it (‘Developing 
a Marxist programme’, October 19). 
Clearly we need to discuss these is¬ 
sues in the most friendly manner 
possible. 

Barry Biddulph’s letter in the 
same issue attempts to highlight a 
series of paradoxes in my writing. I 
do not doubt that there might be in¬ 
consistencies in what I have writ¬ 
ten over the years, but the ones he 
is attempting to highlight are not 
them. 

First, I argued that the demand for 
socialism ought to be immediate 
and unmediated. Barry points out 
that Lenin would not have qualified 
as a proponent of such a demand, 
judging by his early writing. In¬ 
deed, I have argued that Lenin’s 
theory of a first stage of the ‘dem¬ 
ocratic dictatorship of the proletar¬ 
iat and peasantry’ is a nonsense. 
Since he clearly abandoned it by 
1917, I do not see its relevance, 
particularly as no-one has managed 
to explain the nature of such a 
stage. Still less can I see its rele¬ 
vance to the UK, where there is no 
peasantry, apart from the odd croft¬ 
er in the highlands. 

Barry cites a number of organisa¬ 
tions that he claims have a two or 
more stage programme, and which 
will be excluded from a Marxist par¬ 
ty. That is so, insofar as they do 
have such a programme. I thought 
that was obvious. The real point, as 
Barry knows very well, is that Sta¬ 
linism and its derivative forms have 
introduced multiple stages to so¬ 
cialism, all of which are little more 
than a means of avoiding the over¬ 
throw of capitalism. We need to 
bring an end to this charade. We 
also have to be honest and not 
have a superficial programme be¬ 
hind which hides a more profound 
upheaval. 

Second, Barry brings up the 
question of democracy, arguing 
that I have supported Bolshevik 
policy in the period 1917-21 and 
even the concept of Trotsky taking 
power in order to prevent the ad¬ 
vent of Stalinism. Barry is right to 
raise the issue because it is not 
properly, consistently and honest¬ 
ly thought out. 

The interests of the proletariat 
and the peasantry clashed at that 
time and one has to decide wheth¬ 
er one stands on the emancipa¬ 
tion of the working class or on 
formal democracy. Today, very 
few people have much respect for 
politicians because it is clear that 
formal (bourgeois) democracy 
does not provide a mechanism for 
genuine control from below. In 
other words, using the term loose¬ 
ly, ‘parliamentary democracy’ is 
not democratic. 

Nonetheless, it is also true that un¬ 
der conditions of war and civil war in 
Russia, a series of working class in¬ 
stitutions, from workers’ councils to 
trade unions, were relegated to sec¬ 
ondary roles or even effectively abol¬ 
ished in that period. 

Whether one regards that as a 
betrayal of socialism, a step in the 
wrong direction or an unfortunate 
necessity has divided the left 
since. No-one, including Lenin and 
Trotsky, actually proclaimed it a 
socialist policy, at least after 1921, 
whatever the absurdities of the 
supporters of war communism as 
a global policy. 

As I understand it, the social¬ 


ist goal is one in which the work¬ 
ing class takes power in order to 
abolish itself as a class and intro¬ 
duce the society in which every¬ 
one can exercise their talents to 
the full as part of that society, 
both in administering it and as 
part of a division of labour, which 
they control instead of being sub¬ 
ordinate to it. 

That society is so different from 
what now exists that it is wrong to 
talk of it being an extension of de¬ 
mocracy, even if we think of it as 
being the only society where there 
is a genuine rule of all by all. We will 
not get there by gradually extend¬ 
ing the domain of democracy. Nor 
will we get there simply by force of 
example. 

The subordination of the popu¬ 
lation is enforced through a thou¬ 
sand and one social, economic and 
political forms under capitalism. 
We are all moulded by those forms 
and hence our organisations are 
necessarily defective. In other 
words, the process of movement to 
socialism is necessarily distorted 
by those forms. 

We cannot have a socialism be¬ 
fore we have a socialist society. Any 
individual conforming to a person¬ 
al socialist ethic or value system, as 
under socialism, will either end up 
in deep psychoanalysis or in abso¬ 
lute poverty. The same is true of 
socialist organisations. 

The question is where we draw 
the line. Stalinism and socialism 
in one country are ruled out be¬ 
cause they are inherently anti¬ 
socialist. De facto delegation of 
power to forms of centralised con¬ 
trol by socialists with a long 
record of self-sacrificing honesty 
under conditions of absolute ne¬ 
cessity, as during periods of war 
and civil war, is acceptable, as long 
as there is a restoration of democrat¬ 
ic forms when possible. 

In the case of the USSR, that did 
not happen, largely because of the 
failure of the revolution in the west, 
the rise of Stalinism and the doc¬ 
trine of socialism in one country. 

Barry raises the question of my 
support for Trotsky hypothetical¬ 
ly taking power, as suggested by 
Antonov-Ovsienko, the top politi¬ 
cal commissar of the Red Army at 
the time. He overlooks the fact that, 
when I argued that the world would 
have been a better place, I did not 
argue that it would be a socialist 
world. 

In fact, Deutscher made this ar¬ 
gument, and the wife of German 
communist leader Mayer - whose 
first husband, Levine, leader of 
the Bavarian uprising, had been 
executed - also made the point to 
me, as against Trotsky. She felt 
that he had let them down by not 
taking power. There would have 
been a number of Marxists, Bol¬ 
sheviks and so on, who were look¬ 
ing to Trotsky to remove Stalin at 
the time. 

The point is not a democratic 
or undemocratic one, as Stalin did 
not assume power in the Commu¬ 
nist Party through democratic 
means and, of course, the Commu¬ 
nist Party was not in power dem¬ 
ocratically. Indeed Trotsky had 
considerable support - among the 
youth, in the army and in the pro¬ 
letariat. 

Trotsky opposed the taking of 
power on the grounds that such 
an undemocratic act would have 
led him to be another Bonaparte 
or possibly similar to Stalin. That 
is an interesting discussion, but 
I did not argue that point in the 
article quoted. 

Given the enormous destruction 
wrought by Stalin, in collectivisa¬ 
tion, in the 1933 famine, in the purg¬ 


es and in the prevention of a unit¬ 
ed front against Hitler, millions 
would not have been killed without 
the horrific policy of Stalin and the 
Stalinists. 

In fact, I doubt that there would 
have been a world war. The groups 
mentioned above would have re¬ 
mained Trotsky’s base and even if 
his policy did not lead to socialism, 
it would have been, at the very 
least, humanist, as compared with 
Stalin. 

My viewpoint was purely hypo¬ 
thetical to illustrate the alterna¬ 
tives, looking back at history with 
the hindsight obviously unavaila¬ 
ble to Trotsky. 

Another interesting discussion 
implicit in this is the role of great 
men in history. Marxists are not 
anarchists. They recognise that 
individuals play a role in history, 
particularly at certain turning 
points. Great men and the oppo¬ 
site of great men, whatever that 
may be, can play an enormous 
role at a time when socio-econom¬ 
ic systems are in change. It is, 
therefore, entirely possible that, 
had Trotsky taken power, he 
would have been able to change 
Comintern policy and assist the 
revolution in Germany. 

Had he still been in power by 
1929, he would have had a con¬ 
siderable opportunity to change 
the course of history. However, 
we will never know. 

None of these arguments clashes 
with my view that, under conditions 
of comparatively free discussion 
and organisation, such cases con¬ 
stitute no precedent for the absence 
of democracy, in the sense of maxi¬ 
mum control from below with full 
and free discussion throughout a 
communist organisation. 

Barry points out that I have sug¬ 
gested a limited goal of organisa¬ 
tional cooperation, while others 
have gone further. I support them, 
but worry that we might need to go 
slower in order to achieve our goal. 

Finally, I have to say that I do not 
believe in justifying present-day 
policy by quoting from the Marxist 
classics. We live in a radically new 
period - we have to evolve a poli¬ 
tics and an organisation to suit that 
time. Our method has to be Marx¬ 
ist, our theory has to be Marxist 
and, while we can learn from the 
past, our strategy and tactics have 
to be our own. 

Hillel Ticktin 
Lanarkshire 

Let’s pretend? 

Like some other members of the 
Democratic Socialist Alliance, I 
agree with Mike Macnair that the 
Socialist Alliance People before 
profit programme is not a template 
that is appropriate for the Cam¬ 
paign for a New Marxist Party (‘De¬ 
veloping a Marxist programme’, 
October 19). 

People before profit was a mish¬ 
mash of old Labour reforms and so¬ 
cialist rhetoric. In the words of Dave 
Nellist of the Socialist Party, it was 
not an alternative programme for 
government, but was designed to 
raise issues in the context of pres¬ 
suring New Labour. 

People before profit was not a 
document with historical resonance 
for Marxists, but essentially a re¬ 
formist manifesto against injustice 
and for a fairer and more equal so¬ 
ciety. The guts of the programme 
are the priority pledges, which are 
reformist demands, such as stop¬ 
ping further privatisation and rena¬ 
tionalising the railways. 

Motion 2 from the DSA to the 
conference for the CNMP correct¬ 
ly states that “we reject a strategy 


of pretending to be reformist in the 
hope of winning a wider audience”. 
But this is precisely what People 
before profit was all about. 

Barry Biddulph 

email 

Japan lesson 

The current discussion in the pag¬ 
es of the Weekly Worker on what 
kind of Communist Party needs to 
be built and how to build it is time¬ 
ly. However, I feel this important 
question requires that considera¬ 
tion be given to an important com¬ 
munist organisation that has been 
built in Japan. 

I refer to the Japan Revolutionary 
Communist League, or JRCL. This 
organisation has been able to build 
deep and extensive roots amongst 
rank-and-file trade unionists. It has 
the leadership of the Japanese stu¬ 
dent movement, Zengakuren, and 
also has built a significant anti-war 
movement. It represents a signifi¬ 
cant challenge to the Stalinist and 
social democratic misleaders of the 
Japanese trade unions. The basic 
unit of the JRCL is the factory cell. 

One of the principal reasons for 
the successes of the JRCL is its 
ability to link its own development 
with actual class struggles. Mem¬ 
bers of the JRCL initiate and enter 
these struggles, forming what are 
known as ‘fractions’. These frac¬ 
tions are bodies of militant workers 
who are prepared to fight on spe¬ 
cific issues, such as speed-ups, 
wage cutting, victimisations and so 
on. They are mainly composed of 
non-JRCL workers, but are led by 
JRCL comrades. The JRCL also 
forms Marxist study groups to par¬ 
allel each fraction. Fraction mem¬ 
bers are invited to participate in 
such groups and the best of these 
are recruited to the JRCL. 

The struggles of the fractions as 
a matter of course lead to militant 
workers coming into conflict with 
the trade union bureaucrats. This 
helps to regenerate the trade union 
movement on class-struggle lines, 
thus weakening the hold of the bu¬ 
reaucrats on the unions. In this 
way the fight to regenerate the 
trade union movement is inter¬ 
linked with the building of the JRCL 
as the vanguard party. The two 
processes represent two sides of 
the same coin. 

The political situation in Japan 
has now reached a critical stage. 
Important sections of the ruling 
class have as their aim a return to 
the pre-1945 form of Japanese fas¬ 
cism. They seek to militarise the 
nation and to strengthen the US- 
Japan military alliance, effectively 
destroying the trade unions. The 
trade union bureaucracies have all 
but capitulated to the offensive of 
the ruling class. Only the JRCL is 
capable of defeating the treachery 
of the union bureaucrats, regener¬ 
ating the trade union movement 
and defeating the military plans of 
the ruling class. 

Surely there is a lesson here for 
us in Britain. It is hereby suggest¬ 
ed that readers of Weekly Worker 
read some of the many JRCL books 
that have been translated into Eng¬ 
lish. The JRCL’s English website, 
which gives a summary of the con¬ 
tents of their weekly paper, is at 
www.j rcl. or g/english/e-lb .htm. 
John Robinson 
South London 

Stale attitudes 

A newcomer to any left public meet¬ 
ing across the country today is likely 
to meet with confusion, disappoint¬ 
ment at unanswered questions and 
an uninspiring sense of disillu¬ 


sion. Joe Public off the street at¬ 
tending a meeting of Respect, the 
Socialist Workers Party and other 
such parties will feel that they have 
been let down. 

If the person has the courage to 
bring up an issue of ideology, of¬ 
ten he or she will be batted away 
with historical references from a 
time when conditions were very dif¬ 
ferent. Members will inform the 
newcomer of union action in the 
miners’ strikes, Russian revolution¬ 
ary tactics and more recently the 
anti-war coalition. Then, on seeing 
perhaps a political naivety, they 
will lecture on the works of Marx, 
dropping words written a century 
ago directly onto today’s problems 
with no sense of context. 

Parties such as the SWP are 
stuck on a political island, scared 
of losing support to other leftist 
groups. The failure of the Social¬ 
ist Alliance is a prime example - the 
SWP, having the largest percent¬ 
age of SA members, would have a 
large say, of course, but its actions 
ripped apart a meeting of minds on 
the left. They are too concerned 
with their own self-preservation - 
they see themselves as the party 
of the left - to have any realistic fo¬ 
cus about where they are in Brit¬ 
ish politics. 

If they looked at themselves they 
would see the truth: they are inef¬ 
fective and unable to adapt. They 
are too scared of the spirited, small¬ 
er groups, which they would rath¬ 
er destroy using a variety of 
techniques than work with to pro¬ 
mote common political ideals. I’m 
sure Tommy Sheridan would have 
something to say about that. Rev¬ 
olutionary socialist? Hardly. 

Possibly our new comrade would 
seek out Respect as the party to 
which he could belong. Unlikely. 
More like he would see an alliance 
with problems running deep to the 
core. A party struggling to have any 
kind of identity separate from the 
Stop the War Coalition. A party 
which dilutes its policies in an at¬ 
tempt to court those to its right. A 
party whose voice in mainstream 
politics is a ridiculed ‘celebrity’. 

So what is to be done? If the pro¬ 
posed new Marxist party goes 
ahead there must be a focus on en¬ 
couraging debate. There cannot be 
the political intrigue that is so evi¬ 
dent in the aforementioned parties. 
Yes, the triumphs of socialism and 
trade unionism in the past can be 
related to, but cannot be dwelt on. 
The past can be used, but must be 
used in a context that is relevant to 
society today. 

Convincing members of Respect 
and the SWP can be a noble goal. 
However, there must be an active 
programme to encourage those 
men and women from the streets to 
come and debate. It seems at times 
that there is little to no emphasis on 
this and, even when there is, the 
support and infrastructure is lack¬ 
ing. Encourage people to join, allow 
them to debate, question and ana¬ 
lyse, no matter what political expe¬ 
rience they might have. Show 
openness, have a goal and strive 
towards it. 

However, if you are wrong, admit 
that you are and allow for a new and 
finally democratic party. 

Dave Forrest 

Preston 

'Sectarian’ Dig 

Robbie Rix wonders whether “5,000 
punters have lost interest in Re¬ 
spect and the SSP” in your latest 
fund column (October 19). I sug¬ 
gest not, but they may have lost 
interest in your sectarian slant on 
these organisations. 
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REVIEW 


Class resistance 
and conspiracy 


Margaret Hutcherson Let no wheels turn: the wrecking of the Flying 
Scotsman, 1926 TUPS Books, 2006, pp91, £6.95 


M argaret Hutcherson researched 
and wrote this book in honour 
of her grandfather. Previously a 
miner at Wrightson pit, West Cramling- 
ton, he had become the owner of the lo¬ 
cal general store. With the advent of the 
General Strike, unlimited credit to his 
former workmates and debts that could 
not be repaid, he was forced to close the 
store and move to London. 

He brought the author up with stories 
of the strike and the men from his village 
who had derailed the Flying Scotsman. 
He had saved newspaper cuttings, and 
his memories stayed fresh. She always 
promised to get the story into print one 
day. A promise she has more than fulfilled 
with this little book. 

Many gasped in 1984 when striking 
miners killed a scab-herding taxi driver. 
Given the press fury and public outrage 
this produced, one can only guess at the 
reaction of press and parliament in 1926. 
Ten days into the great lockout, striking 
miners came close to carrying out the 
greatest mass killing in the history of in¬ 
dustrial disputes anywhere in the world. 

The derailment of the blackleg Flying 
Scotsmen with a full complement of hun¬ 
dreds of passengers could have gone 
down in history as a far more dramatic 
event than it turned out. Those brave 
Northumbrian pitmen who carried out 
the action could have faced mass execu¬ 
tion, as the state took its revenge. 

As it turned out, despite the total de¬ 
railment of the engine and tender, which 
rolled right off the track and onto its side, 
despite the derailment of five of the 12 
carriages - the first two turned over onto 
their side, the second pointing into the 
air and the others twisted across the 
tracks - nobody was killed. In fact the 
train had been proceeding very slowly, 
as the driver had been tipped off by track 
inspectors that there would be trouble 
further down the line. I doubt he expect¬ 
ed this much trouble. 

The loco pulling the Flying Scotsman 
service was the Merry Hampton, but this 
was not the planned target. The main 
bone of contention had been the occa¬ 
sional scab coal train breaking the strike, 
as well as others running scab services 
down the London North East rail line be¬ 
tween Edinburgh and the capital. These 
trains were running through 100 miles of 
bitter, strike-torn Northumbria, cocking 
a snook at organised labour in general 
and the locked out, impoverished miners 
in particular. 

Cramlington was a coal town, the main 
line running through its back yard. West 
Cramlington lodge of the Miners’ Feder¬ 
ation of Great Britain considered the con¬ 
tinual scabbing on its patch something 
of an affront and decided to put a stop 
to it. The miners dismantled and removed 
a section of the track and they raided the 
railway huts to gather up the tools need¬ 
ed for the job. How many people were in¬ 
volved is not accurately recorded, but 
something approaching 40 men joined in 
the operation with, it seems, a great many 
spectators watching in broad daylight - 
it was hardly a secret operation. Indeed, 
it was a public act of defiance, a state¬ 
ment of commitment to the movement, 
rather than some act of desperation. As 
luck or otherwise would have it, the first 
train down the line happened to be a pas¬ 
senger train and, not only that, the most 
famous one in the world. 

The Flying Scotsman was no inno¬ 
cent victim, however. The train was 


operated by scabs and by middle class 
student volunteers acting as guards 
and footplatemen. The passengers too 
knew damn well what they were risking 
and that their journey would be both 
controversial and dangerous. Scab 
trains had been frequently stoned in 
Northumberland and Durham and 
doubtless right through the coal coun¬ 
ties en route to London. 

Many of the businesspersons and 
middle class passengers were also mak¬ 
ing a point of public defiance, against 
the strike and the actions of the unions. 
This was illustrated when after the de¬ 
railment womenfolk from the pit villag¬ 
es rushed down to the tracks with 
medical aid and offers of assistance and 
were generally abused and insulted by 
the passengers, calling them “dirty pit 
wives” and urging them to get back to 
their “dirty pit villages”. One survivor 
told the women to “wash their dirty 
selves and wash their dirty homes”. So 
no love lost there then. 

After the action, the village closed 
ranks. Nobody said anything or had 
seen anything of the amazing events 
which had taken place in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. Chancellor Winston Church¬ 
ill and home secretary Sir William Hicks 
were blustering for arrests and convic¬ 
tions and the local constabulary were 
berated for their inaction. In truth the 
bobbies on the ground probably knew 
far more than they owned up to and were 
slow to start going through the motions 
of investigation. 

The clamour caused infiltrators to be 
planted in the village to pick up informa¬ 
tion. The investigation went into over¬ 
drive and names started to emerge. 
Despite all the traditions of solidarity and 
comradeship, informers were found from 
among the ranks of the activists with the 
aid of promises of amnesty. 

The first to crack had been Lyle 
Waugh, a striking miner with an older 
brother in the police, who happened to 
be in the squad investigating the action; 
he was also the nephew of the police in¬ 
spector. Lyle had been involved in the de¬ 
railment himself, but then, as people 
started to be arrested for withholding in¬ 
formation, fear and the amnesty offer got 
through to him. 

The list of names grew and at mid¬ 
night on Saturday June 5 raids took 
place around the village. Nine men were 
rounded up and when they appeared at 
Newcastle Moot Hall the MFGB had 
not been informed and the men faced 
the whole majesty and might of the 
court without representation. They had 
not even been invited to remain silent 
and said far too much, giving away in¬ 
formation which the prosecution had no 
previous knowledge of. 

The jury was not ‘of their peers’, but 
actually of their class opponents. Back 
then jurors were not selected from the 
general population, but only from rate¬ 
payers - and to pay rates you had to own 
property, whereas most workers lived in 
rented or tied homes. 

When the judge at length ordered that 
the jury must consider each case sepa¬ 
rately and assess each circumstance of 
evidence as it applied to each individu¬ 
al, it was clear the jury had already made 
up their minds, and took just 30 minutes 
to find all nine guilty. They were sen¬ 
tenced to between four and eight years’ 
penal servitude. 

By November, the Miners’ Federation 
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was beaten and a return to work was 
agreed with much bitterness. The MFGB 
did not, however, abandon its victim¬ 
ised members banged up in the jails - the 
most important of whom were the Cram¬ 
lington men. They were heartily sup¬ 
ported by the CPGB and the Workers ’ 
Weekly and Sunday Worker. 

The latter actually signed up to a con¬ 
spiracy theory that the men had been 
framed. Not only did the Worker blame 
the criminal inefficiency of the scab driv¬ 
ers for the derailment (it was actually true 
that a number of passengers had been 
killed in the course of the strike by just 
such untrained and unskilled drivers of 
buses, trams and trains): it claimed that 
the track had been removed after the 
derailment to implicate the miners. 

The theory was probably accepted 
among the wider ranks of the working 
class simply because they knew the state 
was all too capable of such a frame-up. 
But actually we now know - and most folk 
in the village must have known - that this 
was an act of class resistance in the on¬ 
going class war. 

The book also highlights the activities 
of International Class War Prisoners Aid 
in support of the men’s families and, more 
particularly, to keep the political cam¬ 
paign for their unconditional release to 
the fore. Over the next three years the 
campaign won widespread support, 
even among senior union officials and 
members of the TUC general council - 
who doubtless felt such support ab¬ 
solved them from their class treachery in 
sailing the miners off into the wide blue 
yonder to sink or swim alone. 

By Christmas 1929, the campaign was 
successful and all the men were finally 
freed three and a half years into their sen¬ 
tences. They had become generally ac¬ 
cepted as heroes of the left, if not the 
union movement in general, and their re¬ 
lease saw mass rallies and demonstra¬ 
tions welcoming them, as they boarded 
or alighted from their homeward-bound 
trains. 

The chapter dealing with the reflec¬ 
tions of the ‘wreckers’ themselves is ti¬ 
tled ‘No regrets’ and by and large that is 
the view of the men then, and the former 
mining communities today. The book 
attempts to retain some sense of objec¬ 
tivity and tell the tale of those who were 
involved, regardless of which side of the 
class line they were sitting on. There is 
no doubt, however, where the sympa¬ 
thies of Margaret Hutcherson lie • 

David Douglass 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the working 
class is nothing; with the highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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We are 

revolutionaries, 
not constitutional 
democrats 



Military coups 
and soldiers’ rights 


S ome who still like to pass them¬ 
selves off as being on the left 
insist upon joining with Tory 
grandees and woolly liberals in de¬ 
fending the United Kingdom consti¬ 
tution, as if it were the embodiment of 
democratic values or a ready-made 
vehicle for socialism. 

Take the editorial article in last 
week’s Solidarity , the house journal 
of the pro-imperialist Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty. Its author - one pre¬ 
sumes it is the AWL’s patriarchal lead¬ 
er, Sean Matgamna - works himself 
into a lather about Sir Richard Dan- 
natt’s audacity in expressing political 
opinions in a Daily Mail interview, es¬ 
pecially as they were at variance with 
those of the government. He says: “It 
is not the proper business of a gener¬ 
al to have his own political line and 
publicly confront the government or 
the prime minister” (October 20). 

Why not? Is it because the AWL 
believes that US-UK forces have a 
progressive role to play in Iraq? Af¬ 
ter all, the AWL refuses to demand 
the immediate withdrawal of British 
troops. Once they even dizzily wrote 
about the US exporting the benefits 
of capitalist civilisation. 

For our part we are delighted to hear 
what general Dannatt has to say. Kick¬ 
ing down the door in Iraq was ill-ad¬ 
vised. Now he desperately wants to 
get his men and women out before 
morale cracks and he faces growing 
insubordination, the killing of officers 
and even a full-scale mutiny. 

Surely it is good to know if elements 
of the top brass are dissatisfied with 
government policy. Surely publicity 
gives our side the best chance of tak¬ 
ing advantage of divisions and prepare 
for any moves against us, including, in 
extreme circumstances, a military coup. 

But it is not just the Dannatts who 
must have the right to speak out: so too 
must every soldier, of whatever rank. 
That is why communists welcome and 
encourage armed forces blogs such as 
ARRSE and Rum Ration. 

However, Matgamna dismisses 
these sites. Stupid, but revealing. He 
is much more concerned about the 
threat posed by Dannatt to the UK 
constitutional monarchy system. 
Matgamna complains that “Blair did 
not react as any self-respecting con¬ 
stitutional democrat would have act¬ 
ed, and dismiss him”. Like the 
establishment itself, democratic rights 
for all members of the armed forces is 
the last thing our “constitutional dem¬ 
ocrat” is thinking about. 

Never one to be outdone in terms of 
giving advice to our rulers, Mick Hume, 
editor of Spiked , also joined the fray. 
Formerly a leading member of the Rev¬ 
olutionary Communist Party - in the late 
1980s he and his comrades became 
tired of stunt politics and claiming to 
be the replacement for the Labour Par¬ 


ty. After publishing the glossy LM 
magazine, they morphed into a variety 
of entryist Think tanks’ loosely centred 
on their purely electronic publication. 

These now rightwing libertarians 
have also taken up the current refrain 
about protecting the constitution: “... 
we do not want to live in a British soci¬ 
ety where soldiers can make policy, or 
where democratically elected govern¬ 
ments feel an ‘overwhelming obligation’ 
to follow a general’s orders. Give me an 
elected government of warmongers led 
by Blair or George W Bush or David 
Cameron any day. At least we can try to 
get rid of them. However bad politicians 
might be, I do not want to see them giv¬ 
en their marching orders by an unac¬ 
countable military commander via the 
Daily MaiF (Spiked October 18). 

Once again, a concern only for the 
‘rights’ of Blair and no mention at all 
of the rights, or lack of them, of ordi¬ 
nary rank and file members of the 
armed forces - no mention at all of the 
need for all ranks to be allowed to free¬ 
ly speak and organise themselves. 

You would expect all Marxists (not a 
term that can be applied to Spiked at 
all, and to the AWL only with all man¬ 
ner of ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’) to know what 
the state is and what it is for. In his sem¬ 
inal Origin of the family, private prop¬ 
erty and the state , Fredrick Engels, for 
example, describes the state as “a pub¬ 
lic force which is no longer immediate¬ 
ly identical with the people’s own 
organisation of themselves as an 
armed power. This special public force 
is needed because a self-acting armed 
organisation of the people has become 
impossible since their cleavage into 
classes ... This public force exists in 
every state; it consists not merely of 
armed men, but also of material append¬ 


ages, prisons and coercive institutions 
of all kinds ...” (www.marxists.org/ar- 
chive/marx/works/1884/origin- family/ 
ch09.htm). 

Democratic rights and freedoms 
have been won in spite of the bour¬ 
geoisie, not because of it. The bour¬ 
geois state enables the rule of capital, 
and it enables this rule in such a way 
as circumstances allow, depending 
on the political struggles of those it 
oppresses: allowing democratic rights 
if it forced to do so, suppressing them 
when it can get away with it. 

It is for such reasons that radicals 
and democrats - in Britain from the 
Chartists onwards - have demanded 
a qualitative extension of democracy, 
including the right to bear arms in or¬ 
der to defend hard won gains and to 
make further advances, crucially the 
advance to a socialist society. The 
First, Second and Third Internation¬ 
als each saw a popular militia as a ba¬ 
sic necessity if socialism was to be 
put onto the agenda. We cannot and 
should not bank upon the army loy¬ 
ally obeying the so-called rules of 
‘bourgeois democracy’. 

Correctly, comrade Matgamna 
states: “Military ‘intervention’ in pol¬ 
itics in Britain is neither unthinkable 
nor as remote from any real British ex¬ 
perience of it as many people like to 
think” - although he is not really ex¬ 
pecting it today, in conditions of rela¬ 
tive social peace. He asks: “Is a 
military coup ... conceivable in Brit¬ 
ain right now?” And answers: “No, it 
isn’t. Yet the performance of general 
Dannatt must be seen against the role 
which real fear of a real... coup played 
in Britain in the mid-70s.” 

That is why “it is outrageous that 
the army commander should publicly 


challenge the government”. But Mat¬ 
gamna never in the whole article ex¬ 
plains why this ‘principle’ of officers 
keeping quiet in public is so impor¬ 
tant to the working class, rather than 
to the liberal milieu. He merely seems 
to suggest that, because it is against 
the norms of the constitution, then it 
is dangerous to have senior military 
men telling us what they think. 

In actual fact, the military top brass 
has ready access to government, 
where in private session its concerns 
are voiced and discussed in the frank¬ 
est of ways. How else could the 
wheels of the state be oiled, except on 
the basis of the fullest knowledge and 
the keenest minds brought to bear for 
its specific needs and ends? 

Why do politicians like Matgam¬ 
na think it is a good idea to keep any 
disagreements private? Especially 
when general Dannatt’s remarks 
come in the context of new splits in 
the ruling class over Iraq and the 
necessity of quickly putting in place 
an exit strategy. US-UK imperialism 
faces defeat over Iraq - for us at least 
that is an excellent outcome. 

What the fake leftists, bourgeois 
liberals and conservatives alike hate, 
of course, is the cosy illusion (for the 
benefit of the masses) of a ‘non-polit¬ 
ical’ armed forces being exposed. In 
the last analysis the British armed forc¬ 
es are there to defend the interests of 
the capitalist class and that makes 
their business a highly political one. 
In the words of the 18th century Prus¬ 
sian soldier-philosopher, Karl von 
Clausewitz, “War is the continuation 
of policy by other, violent, means.” 

Yet the dozy liberals and their 
friends in the pro-imperialist left seem 
to imagine that there is no political 


education at Cranwell, Dartmouth, 
Lympstone and Sandhurst to fit the 
officer corps for their future roles. This 
is done not only through training them 
in military tactics and developing lead¬ 
ership skills. They are also taught a 
history and a particular version of 
politics which emphasises continuity 
and the importance of law and order. 
Something symbolised in close con¬ 
nections with the monarchy and the 
royal family (the armed forces swear loy¬ 
alty to the queen, and by tradition male 
members of the House of Windsor join 
the armed services and many of them 
serve as honorary colonels, etc). 

So those leading the armed forces 
are highly politicised. How else could 
they negotiate situations as complex as 
Afghanistan and Iraq? How else could 
they plan and argue about forthcom¬ 
ing hardware requirements? How else 
could they think strategically about 
future enemies abroad and at home? 

What concerns communists is not 
liberal notions about ‘keeping politics 
out of the army’. Rather it is another 
question: how do we ensure that there 
is the strongest connection between 
the rank and file men and women of the 
armed forces and the working class? 

We demand the right of all to speak 
out politically on all and every ques¬ 
tion. The development of democratic 
structures and representation for or¬ 
dinary members of the army, RAF, ma¬ 
rines and navy is not only the best 
way to avoid a coup. It also holds the 
potential for the majority to see their 
future as bound up with that of the 
working class as a whole, not with 
that of their senior officers or, indeed, 
the state of exploiters that those in¬ 
stitutions serve • 

Jim Moody 
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